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Sweet's 'Handbook of Phonetics' (Oxford, 1877). As Mr. Sweet's study of 
Icelandic pronunciation was made ten years before publishing the ' Handbook,' 
without an opportunity of revising it, Mr. Carpenter, if he is phonetist enough, 
during his six months' residence in Iceland could have verified and corrected 
Sweet's account. Then we should have had another living language scien- 
tifically transcribed. 

The vocabulary and reading matter (16 pages of prose) are very carelessly 
made up. Finnur Jonsson in a very severe review in the ' Literaturblatt fur 
germanische und romanische Philologie,' Febr. 1881, has counted 37 words in 
the reading which are not in the vocabulary, and a number of wrong forms and 
incorrect translations. Of course such carelessness is inexcusable and preju- 
dicial to the rest of the work. And yet Jonsson's criticism of the grammar 
proper seems to me a little too severe and ungracious, if not spiteful. Jonsson 
says, for instance, if it had not been for Mr. Olsen's assistance the serious errors 
would have been more numerous. Now this is an ungracious remark, as Mr. 
Carpenter gives full acknowledgment of his great indebtedness to Mr. Olsen. 
The spelling of e and je is a matter of unsettled authority. There are other 
points of unsettled usage on which Mr. Jonsson is altogether too positive. 
Certain forms in § 36 hellirs, hellirar, hellirum, Jonsson claims should not have 
been admitted to the paradigms, ' obschon sie bisweilen in der Rede vorkom- 
men.' This latter clause is suspicious. They do occur in the spoken language, 
it seems. Suppose Olsen and Arnason pronounced them classical enough, is 
not their word as good as Jonsson's ? Everything that is printed is not classical 
or good usage. Suppose a foreigner should imitate Mr. Jonsson's German and 
write ' ohne den Beistand des Herrn Bjorn Olsens,' would he not offend against 
good usage? Mr. Carpenter's work is not for Icelandic what Mr. Sweet's 
' Sounds and Forms of spoken Swedish ' is for Swedish, but before we consider 
Jonsson's attacks as unanswerable, we should like to hear from Mr. Carpenter 
and his ' gewahrsmanner.' 

H. C. G. B. 



The English Poets. Edited by T. H. Ward. Vol. III. Addison to Blake. 
Vol. IV. Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1880. Baltimore : Cushings & Bailey. ($1.75 per vol.) 

This series, which commended itself at once by plan and execution to 
universal acceptance, is now complete. ' Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell ' has 
suggested to more than one reviewer the notion of an anticlimax. 'Addison to 
Blake ' would have been an impossibility twenty years ago. I quarrel with 
neither collocation. The poets have been assigned to scholars who are in 
many cases, I might say in most, not only special students of their authors, but 
men whom every one would recognize as eminently fit by temperament and 
original production for the appreciation of what was best in them. That this 
congeniality has its drawbacks is evident enough. There is danger of under- 
standing too much. There is danger on the other hand of esoteric faultfinding, 
the tone which one expert is apt to assume towards another, so that an ordinary 
reader becomes a little rebellious at last, from the feeling that he has no rights 
as against such masters. If one man were passing judgment on all these poets, 
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one might have the comfort of occasional dissent ; but when Mr. Matthew 
Arnold talk's to us of Gray and Cowper and Keats, Mr. Swinburne gives us a 
study of Collins, Mr. Austin Dobson characterizes Prior and Gray and Hood, 
Sir Henry Taylor brings us as it were into personal contact with Southey and 
Campbell and Rogers, we must be content to learn. Of the major poets 
besides those mentioned, Pope is treated by Mark Pattison, Burns by Dr. 
Service, Wordsworth by the Dean of St. Paul's, Coleridge by Pater, Scott by 
Goldwin Smith, Byron by J. A. Symonds, Shelley by Frederick Myers. The 
Dean of Westminster has written of the Wesleys and of Keble. Mr. Dowden 
and Mr. Saintsbury have done good work for both volumes, and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse has handled many of the minor poets with rare knowledge and fine 
appreciation. Such a series is truly philological in the older and wider sense, 
and a selection of Greek and Roman poets so edited would be a boon to 
classical studies. 

B. L. G. 



A Collection of Gesture-Signs and Signals of the North American Indians, 
with some Comparisons. By Garrick Mallery, Brevet Lieut. Col. and 
formerly Acting Chief Signal-officer, U. S. Army. Washington, 1880. 

Col Mallery follows up his ' Introduction to the Study of Sign Language ' 
(noticed in a former number of the Journal l ) by this valuable collection of ges- 
ture-signs, gathered by various persons from many different tribes. The editor's 
method and principles are the same as those announced in his introductory 
treatise. The statements of collaborators and other authorities ' are given as 
nearly as possible in their own words; the present work is merely an attempt 
at an orderly arrangement of the signs reported, without effort to trace them to 
their origin. For some time this preparatory work of collection must go on, 
the greatest possible completeness being the chief desideratum ; and we are 
glad to learn from a note of the editor addressed to correspondents in foreign 
countries, that " arrangements have already been made probably sufficient to 
procure all the gesture-signs of the aboriginal tribes of this country which can 
still be rescued from oblivion." The present volume gives also some of the 
conventional signs used in institutions for deaf mutes, and some of the natural 
signs invented by them before they have received systematic instruction. 

The editor invites efforts to trace connections between the gesture-signs and 
language-roots, syllabaries and ideographs. Attempts also to group the signs 
geographically, ethnographically or otherwise, are in place, though in the present 
stage of the investigation such attempts should be conducted with the utmost 
caution. The first aim must be to arrive as nearly as may be at the original 
forms of the signs. 

This volume is issued by the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and is excellently printed, with wide margins for annotations and cor- 
rections. The industry and carefulness of Col. Mallery and his assistant, Dr. 
Hoffman, are entitled to all commendation, and we trust that they will have the 
cooperation of all persons interested in these investigations. 

C. H. Toy. 

1 Vol. I, p. 206. 



